680                    LATER  YEARS

then I must be In Amesbury next week, in attend-
ance upon our Quaker Quarterly Meeting', and to
meet my niece Lizzie, and my brother if lie is able
to get there. So I must let thee go with my writ-
ten benediction and with grateful thanks for thy
books, and still more for thyself.

TO  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS.

5th mo., 18, 1882,

Why should thee wish to step out of the line
of march ? Why enyy those who fall by the way ?
So long as the east winds do not torment thee
and thee can go a-Maying in the coldest rainstorm
that ever blew over Andover hill, life must be
worth living. And it would not be worth so much
to some of us, if thee deserted us. I wish thee
would think of that, and hold on. I take it, the
east wind is the "Sanser" wind of death which
the Mohammedans say will blow over the earth in
the last days. I am groaning (inaudibly) with
neuralgic pains, and longing for a change in the
weathercock, which is rusted east.

The summer of 1882 was partly spent in Hol-
derness, N. EL, at the hotel then recently built on
the summit of Shepherd Hill, the spot so beauti-
fully described in his poem " The Hill-Top." This
place was visited by Whittier and his sister some
years previous when passing from Plymouth to
Centre Harbor, and before it was known as a sum-
mer resort. His love of the picturesque and sub-
lime in nature was here fully satisfied. The " Storm
on Lake Asquam " was written during his sojourn